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COSTS and PRICES 


The price of an article should always bear 
close relation to its cost. 


Sulphur Black is now selling in America much 
below its prewar price, when the present value 
of the dollar is compared with its 1914 value. 


The materials and labor going into the manu- 
facture of Sulphur Black cost 2 to 5 times more 
than they did in 1914, and are from 25% to 
100% higher than they were six months ago. 

To sell goods at a price which does not yield 
a reasonable profit, injures both the buyer and 
the seller, and no producer of a standard product 
- continue as a reliable source of supply by so 
doing. 

Price advances made by the Atlantic Company 
benefit its customers in the same degree as itself, 
by maintaining it as a reliable source of supply 
ot standard dyes. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: Portsmouth and Burrage 


Main Office—Boston ‘ » 
New York: as Philadelphia: 
230 W. 13th St ae See 1530 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Charlotte: Chicago: Providence: 
706 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 227 W. Randolph St 334 Westminster St 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 


DEVELOPED BLACKS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK V 


(Identical with Zambesi Black V) 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK BH CONC 


Samples and Prices Cheerfully Supplied 
on Request 


DUTTA OE 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TURN ON THE LIGHT . 


Part I 


Dye Men Must Soon Reach Decision on Form of Proposed 


Publicity, or Face 
I is generally understood that, while 
a definite form of campaign has not 
as yet been mz ipped out, members 
of the dye fraternity have about de- 
cided that some form of educational 


work must be undertaken with a view 
to bringing home to the public the true 
facts, shorn of technical detail and un- 
of the 
situation and rights of the American 
dye industry. It has been agreed that 
such chances as the industry had of 
obtaining justice have been seriously 
impaired through the lack of public un 
derstanding of its role in our national 
existence, and that the public must be 
told plainly and made to realize that if 
the dye industry does not get its rights 


the | public itself, in the end, will like- 
wise be robbed of its rights in the 
matter. 


The public is at the present time un- 
der the impression that it “knows all 
about” the dye industry. People have 


for months and months and still more 





Severe Handicap Next December 


months read such vast quantities of— 
to put it plainly—‘‘bunk” about the dye 
industry and about what American dye 
makers were going to do overnight, that 
they are entitled to feel that their stock 
of information cannot be added to. 
Generations passed by peacefully when 
people took dyes for granted, along 
with their oatmeal and eggs for break- 
fast and a thousand other things be- 
sides, without ever giving even a first 
thought—let alone a second—to where 
they came from or who made them, or 
whether anything could ever happen to 
the supply. Why should they? One 
cannot neglect his business to worry 
all day about where his water supply 
comes from. You simply turn a fau- 
cet, with your mind on something else, 
and there it is, a clear, steady stream 
which will run all night if you forget 
to turn it off. You pay water bills, of 
course, but the question of giving a 
thought to any possible mental effort 
on the part of anyone in order to ob- 
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tain this result cannot form one of your 
chief concerns—unless something hap- 
pens to the supply. Then you begin to 
wonder how you would make out if 
there should be sickness in your house 
before it could be restored, and how 
inconvenient it would be to have to lug 
dripping pails in from your neighbor’s 
house. And it might also occur to you 
to wonder just what would be your 
chances if there should be a fire—one 
of those incipient blazes which can be 
checked before they become serious 
enough for the fire department—which 
means real damage and the possibility 
of the loss of your home if matters get 
to that stage—by quick action in apply- 
ing a few pitcherfuls. 

Or perhaps you may wonder about 
bathing, and how long you will be 
obliged to do without that plunge or 
shower. With a great many people, 
baths are so habitual as to render even 
the temporary loss of them a pretty se- 
rious deprivation, although, personally, 
we have never allowed the habit to gain 
complete mastery over us. We have 
always exercised such praiseworthy 
self-control as to prevent our becom- 
ing an addict. So far as a bath is con- 
cerned, we can take it or we can let it 
alone! But we digress. 


People, then, really gave less thought 
to dyes than they did to their water 
supply, for there was not even the 
physical effort of turning on a tap as a 
reminder. Like the bread and butter 
with a restaurant meal before the war, 
they came to us unasked. Dyes were. 
Cloth was colored. Never mind how it 
got colored—probably the sheep and 
the cotton plants grew fibers of vari- 
ous shades. That was all there was to 
it. It was a fact which no one ever 
thought of questioning. 

Then something did happen to the 
supply. The city discovered that its 
water was not kept somewhere around 
the house out of sight, but that it was 
piped from a considerable distance and 
that a British flag had somehow be- 
come lodged in the pipe, completely 
stopping the flow. The pipe ran too 
far away for them to supervise the 
protection of its entire length. They 











as too late that this was a mis 
By Jove! but this was no fu™ 
Think of industries producing — many 
hundred millions of dollars’ 
goods every year having to cease thei 
activities, turning away 
operatives! There was a conflagration 
raging in Europe. If it spread to thif 
country we should have to go to work” 
and learn from the beginning how t 

make the materials which would pro 

tect us and extinguish it. Si 
had at home. Where should we - tum) 


for certain drugs which comfort and} 


The dye industry, in a twinkling, be 
came one of the greatest news items} 
one of the livest sources of “copy,” o 
the day. City editors vied with one 
another to carry fresh pronouncements} 
upon the situation. 
dispatched helter-skelter in all direc 
tions to obtain interviews and special 
articles from anyone er connect f 


Reporters wer 


Let it but be anal that a 
man knew something about the manv} 
facture of dyes, and that was enough 
He was immediately hounded and be 
sieged on all sides for a public expres- 
i Many of the unscrupulous be 
ye “manufacturers” i 
and these came in for their share. The 
posed for the reporters in big swive 
i thumbs thrust 
holes of their vests and profound ex-; 
pressions upon their faces, registering 

captain of industry” 
“iron-willed executive” 
The public read 


accepted everything af! ; 
a B indepe 


all they were worth. 


To speak plainly, 
and some magazine editors, 
condition of the public, “ 
of the misinformation, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
at all, for that matter. 
personaliy investigate the authenticity: 
and the standing of every “ i 


newspaper editors 





and fell hard. 
or to reasony 
They could not® 


“copy” and they gave the public what 
it wanted; and when they couldn’t get, 
enough they went and got more any-§ thi 

> w o4 thing 
They took to writing editorials™ publi 
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about the new sensation, based on the 
matter which appeared in the news col- 
umns. Many imagined that they alone 
of all their brethren had seen the light. 
In their enthusiasm they led the public 
to expect too much, and to expect it 
too soon. The inevitable happened. 
The public has become so skeptical 
about anything printed relating to the 
dye industry that it is going to be a 


prodigious task to win back its confi- 


dence and reawaken the proper sort of 
interest. The really sound material 
which did go out—and there was in- 
deed much of it—was so hopelessly en- 
gulfed and mangled and misquoted in 


’ the general maelstrom that it had prac- 


no real weight at all. How 
the public separate the wheat 
the chaff? The message was 
effectively driven home. To-day 


tically 
could 
from 
never 


i the public is as far from having a real 
» conception of the exact field and mean- 


ing of the industry as it ever was. It 
never got much beyond the first step. 
That step consists of the information 
that before the war practically all our 


dyes came from Germany, and that 
now we are going to make them our- 


selves instead. 

Right here The Reporter would like 
to enter an earnest plea for a let-up in 
the use of that phrase. Ever since 
early in 1915 it has seemed as though 
at least 110 per cent of all lay articles 
on the dye situation have begun with it. 
Sometimes, it is true, the writer or 
speaker would use “prior to” instead of 
“before the,” but even that was ap- 
radical and 
One would imagine that 
all this time it would have be- 
but no, only the 
other day we happened to pick up an 
article—its location and author have 


independent. 
after 


# escaped us because we read no further 


beginning “Before the war practical- 
ly all the dyes used in this country were 
from Germany”! And the 
naive, wide-eyed manner in which this 
priceless gem of information was 
Cannot some of our editors be 
least, is one 


© thing about the dye industry which the 
Or, 


public does know? if it must be 


mentioned, cannot writers be subtle 
enough to bring it in somewhere along 
about the middle, or at the end, instead 
of right at the start, where the first 
man who is attracted by the title can 
take due warning? Or cannot they 
work it in so as to assume the knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader, as one 
would refer to the Flood or the Crea- 
tion, instead of making him: jump clear 
out of his boots by telling him that two 
and two most certainly, incontestably, 
incontrovertibly, irrevocably, unques- 
tionably, irrefutably DO make four, or 
that during the years preceding the 
great struggle to make the world safe 
for democracy most of the coloring 


‘matter used by us was produced in 


that country generally known every- 
where and referred to by its loyal sub- 
jects as the Fatherland? Oh, if they 
only could! It is high time they real- 
ized that nowadays when a man picks 
up a paper or a magazine article on the 
dye situation and encounters that hoary 
phrase in the opening sentence, he ex- 
periences a sensation of nausea which 
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is apt to result in a most unfavorable 
reception to any real wisdom which 
may follow. 

Public interest in the dye situation is 
not at all dead yet, although it is not 
at the feverish pitch which obtained a 
year or two ago. No question as great 
as this one can be permanently killed 
by bungling, any more than the truth 
about life itself can be kept beyond a 
certain point from a growing genera 
tion by a tissue of absurd, illogical lies. 
Interest can slowly but surely be re- 
awakened and gently stimulated by the 
eternal and judicious use of short items, 
each cunningly devised so as to have a 
popular news-value, and each contain- 
ing a fragment of real information—a 
piece from the whole fabric—so word- 
ed as to keep as far away as possible 
from the set formula and to appear 
rather in the guise of a matter of com 
mon knowledge—which its must on no 
account be. This, we believe, should 
have the effect of making the reader 
secretly wonder how he came to be so 
far behind on his information, which 
Mr. Jones across the street and Mr. 
Smith on the next block probably know 
all about, and in this way whetting a 
secret appetite for more. The real 
truth can be rendered interesting 
enough to make him scan the pages for 
additional items. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
DU PONT FIBERSILK BUYS 100- 
ACRE SITE ON NIAGARA 
The du Pont Fibersilk Company, re- 
cently incorporated for the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk, has bought a 
plant site of 100 acres with a frontage 
on the Niagara River on the outskirts 
of Buffalo, N. Y. When the work of 
construction is completed the company 
will have a factory area in its buildings 
of 20,000 square feet. It is expected 
that operations will be begun some time 
next spring. About 700 persons will 

be employed at the works. 

The du Pont Fibersilk Company was 
formed as a result of an agreement be- 
tween E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. and the Comptoir des Textiles Arti- 
ficiels, of Paris, France, which controls 
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practically all of the largest artificial 
silk plants of Europe. The new com 
pany will have the benefit of the widg 
experience and practical work of thea 
French organization, and the extensiy 
experimental — done during th 
past five years by the du Pont comf 
pany. 
The factory will be built on the mag 
modern and efficient lines and a proé 
uct of the finest quality will be preg 





duced. The offices will remain for thi 
time being in the du Pont Buildin 
Wilmington, Del. % 


W. S. WOODROW 

The entire dye trade and fraterniy§ 
will learn with regret of the death of 
W. S. Woodrow, formerly representin 
in the East the dye and chemic: il de 
P artment of the Sherwin-William 

Company. 

Mr. Woodrow had 
company twenty years. He was one¢ 
the pioneer constructive influences iff 
this important branch of industry. Dur 
ing his entire business career he puts 


ey 


= 





been with. thi 


much heart and soul in his work that? 
survives him as a living re 
the aeorte of his employers and of a 


with whom he dealt. 


SWISS INTERESTS» NOW In 

FULL CHARGE OF AULT 

& WIBORG PLANT 

The dye departments of the Ault é 
Wiborg Company plants in Cincinnag 
and its suburbs, taken over by the Swisg 
corporation which recently acquired a 
the company’s properties, are now ut 
der the direct control of the new owt 
ership, although still supervised by th 
same men-who had charge of them be 
fore. The paint and brush department 
will continue to be operated by thi 
Ault & Wiborg Company under th§ 
contracts until 1921. It is apparenj 
that the main objective of the Swis 
capitalists in taking over the properti¢ 


was the dye business, but members oj 
the company say that an extensive de 
velopment of the other departments i 
in contemplation and will almost imme 
diately follow the final transfer of thes 
properties next year. 


The plans of th 
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new corporation have special reference 
to an ambitious enlargement of foreign 
trade in connection with an export pro- 
vision organization already well formed 
and in successful operation. Cincin- 
nati officials say that a very consider- 
able enlargement of the plants at Nor- 
wood and St. Bernard will doubtless 
follow during the next year. 


COLOR STANDARDIZATION 
AND MATCHING 


(Concluded from July 12.) 


These several sets will be distrib 
uted, one set to each department as 
follows: To the designers, dryer, 
beaming and quilling departments. 
Also to the filling stock room, weav- 
ing department, to the general office 
and to the selling house styler. This 
keeps everybody lined up to the 
standard color scheme of the mill and 
everyone works together. The dyer 
must not deliver yarn which does not 
match the color wanted. The de- 
partment receiving the yarn must not 
accept any lot of yarn which does not 
match the shade wanted. This must 
be the rule all through the mill. The 
best way is to have a certain hour 
each day when the superintendent 
and his assistants may pass on the 
various lots of yarn, and rejecting 
such lots as must be re-treated or re- 
touched. If a color is too dark for 
the shade, it cannot be tinted or 
lightened, but it can be darkened and 
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stepped down to the next shade or 
number on the list. Thus No. 1 blue 
could be darkened and reduced to 
No. 2 blue, etc. After reaching the 
darker shades, if yarn is off-shaded it 
can always be put into or dyed black. 
So it is well to have a low stock of 
black on hand, as black is apt to be 
called upon to reclaim off-shade lots. 

Another very important matter is 
to always pass upon or match the 
colors in the same light. Artificial 
lamps are now available for the ex- 
press purpose of matching colors. 
The variations of daylight are no 
longer considered reliable. It is a 
fact that colors passed as matched 
in a dull daylight may not match at 
all in a bright daylight. Also the 
matching should always be done in 
the same manner, i. e., by holding the 
yarns to be matched at the same dis- 
tance away, and at the same angle 
to the light. The importance of this 
cannot be emphasized too strongly.— 
Canadian Textile Journal. 





The Newport Chemical Works are 
now turning out zinc oxide for the lith- 
opone and zinc sulphate trades, and 
officials of the company are planning 
to supply the paint trade later on. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Standard Ultramarine Company, of 


Huntington, W. Va., that this concern 
is to erect two large plant additions, 
one a three-story and the other a one- 
story building. 


SUMAC EXTRACT 


Logwood, Hematine, 
Gambier, Fustic, Etc. 
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BENIGHTED BIDDEFORD 


As an example of the kind of treat- 
ment which the American dye industry 
is accorded all too frequently in the 
public press, we desire to offer to our 
readers the following, wherein the Bid- 
deford (Me.) Journal lifts up its voice 
from the exterior darkness and cries 
aloud these words: 


“Tt is announced that whoever wishes 
to import German dyes to this country 
must get permission of the War Trade 
Board and back their request with ‘a 
careful estimate of the consumer’s ac- 
tual necessities.’ Close on the heels of 
this announcement comes a consular 
report to the effect that American dyes 
are now in the market in far-away 
Burma and that they are of ‘so excel- 
lent quality that an increasing demand 
has resulted.’ We've no consuming 
hankering to help the German dye ma 
kers, but in view of America’s experi 
ence with American-made dyes during 
the past three or four years we can but 
wonder what kind of dyes have here- 
tofore been sold in the Burmese mar- 
kets that American goods should now 
be found satisfying.” 


If we felt that this editor in far- 
away Biddeford knew what the real 
shortcomings of American-made dyes 
were and what their merits were, and 
if we felt that he was not one of that 
type who, when his wife bought a silk 
shirtwaist which faded and ran on be- 


ing worn once, would raise both hands 


to high heaven and shriek that the 
American dye industry was a total fail- 
ure, and if we felt that he knew how 
many cases of fugitive colors were due 
to the improper use of dyestuffs and 
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how many were the direct fault of the 
dye manufacturers, and if we could be- 
lieve that he had given serious thought J 





the pe ) 
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upon 1 







to the whole matter and, having half w’ 
weighed both sides of the question, was fo son 
still honestly of the opinion that Amer- And 
ican dye manufacturers have not made 4. 3; 
good—why, then we should have noth- though 
ing to say. Sofa N 

But we cannot feel this or believeR 4, inc 


this. The paragraph which we quote»... 0; 


is manifestly “one of those things” § 





; ; ing ha: 
which an editor will turn out some § oer: 
times when he has to fill up some space part, | 


ina hurry. We challenge him to look @ injure 
us in the eye and tell us that his 3 


rhs them « 
are the result of statistics and knowl ether: 


an ind 
becaus 
ours a 
get it: 
bit of 
jure tl 
dustry 

If y 
say m1 


edge from sources the reliability of 
which he can accept without a twinge 
of conscience, instead of hearsay and 
guesswork. Would he be willing to 
stand by those words through thick and 
thin, and could he support them by cit- 
ing anything more imposing than at 
number of local cases, however well 
founded, and the testimony of ct 


a 
We do not wish to be unfair to our 
Biddeford neighbor, because — well, 7 
frankly, we are in the editorial busi § 
ness too, and know what it is and what } 
it can be, sometimes. Nor do we ex- F 
pect him to get enough time to make § 
an exhaustive study of every subject 
he comments upon. If all of the edi-§ 
torial fraternity had to do that there 
would be fewer editorial columns and 
more “Notes of the Trade,” or what-§ 
ever corresponds to those exceedingly 
useful little items. The blame for the 
injustice does not lie to any great ex- 
tent with him. It belongs at the door 
of those who should long ago have 
seen to it that our press was provided 
with the proper sort of information. 
We'll wager this editor is not on the§ 
list to receive the American Chemical 
Society News. Service, and herewith 
beg Dr. Herty to consider him as a 

mighty good subject for attention. 


We should like to borrow our Bidde- 
ford friend’s paragraph as a demon- 
stration of the fact that the sooner ouf 
dye manufacturers get their publicity 
campaign started the better it will be 
for them and the better it will be for 
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the people, who are entitled to the facts. 
Come, gentlemen, December will be 
upon us before you can accomplish 
half what must be done by that time. 
Do something! 

And we should like to point out to 
the Biddeford gentleman that even 


» though he may not have the circulation 


he can and does 
thoughtless- 
ness of this sort. He has no consum- 
ing hankering to help the German dye 
makers, and The Reporter, for its 
part, has no consuming hankering to 
injure them, only we don’t want to see 
them or anyone else injuring our dye 
makers. Every civilized nation needs 
an independent dye industry these days 
because of its key nature. We want 
ours and we are trying very hard to 
get it; and when such an ill-considered 
bit of comment appears it helps to in- 
jure the chances of the American in- 


of a New York daily, 


> dustry. 


If you’re not sure, Mr. Editor, better 
say nothing at all if you can’t make it 
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pleasant. And by being quick to praise 
and slow to condemn, vou will guess 
right more often than by following any 
other policy. 


THE MODERN SILK DYE- 
HOUSE 


Matos 


The modern silk dyehouse as an ad- 


By Louts J. 


junct to the mill is a department which 
must be laid out with the greatest care 
and consideration. This is particularly 


the case at the present time, for the 


reason that competition in silk manu- 
facturing and dyeing has become 
keener during the last decade. For- 
merly that part of the mill or yard set 
apart as a suitable place for conduct- 
ing the dyeing operation, whether for 
skein yarn or piece goods, was usually 
a region that was ill-adapted to any- 
thing else and for that reason, if for 
no other, was deemed most suitable to 
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carry on the -wet operations of silk 
manufacturing. 

At one time, and particularly during 
the old period of dyeing when the nat- 
ural dye wares occupied a position of 
great prominence, much of the equip- 
ment was of wood, but as the methods 
became more revised and the demand 
of customers more exacting, especially 
as to the condition of skein when de- 
livered, compelled the dyers to expend 
more money for equipment, and con- 
sequently great impetus was given to 
the manufacture of copper dye kettles 
and fittings, and it is now seldom one 
sees anything but tubs and pots and 
other paraphernalia except such as is 
made of this metal. Although copper 
ware is costly, even under normal con- 
ditions, it is the cheapest metal in the 
end to employ for the handling of silk 
and has advantages over every other 
material for the same purpose that are 
beyond comparison. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of silk 
is handled in the form of skein yarn, 
and in order to handle this most eco- 
nomically and efficiently requires that 
the dyehouse should be furnished with 
an abundant supply of pure soft water; 
softer the better, even if it becomes 
necessary to go to the expense of in- 
stalling a modern water-softening plant. 
Indeed, this latter installation will be 
found to be good insurance in case 
there is any doubt as to the quality of 
the water that must be used. Even 
slight changes in the quality of the 
water, which may be due to very re- 
mote causes, are likely to so influence 
the quality of the dyed and finished 
silks coming from that particular dye- 
house as to materially influence their 
value upon the market. The influence 
of good soft water is nowhere better 
seen than in boiling off, which opera- 
tion, although apparently simple, is one 
of the greatest importance and requires 
careful oversight lest, through accident, 
defective results are obtained. 

To be considered with the water sup- 
ply for the preliminary treatment of 
silk should also be considered the soap 
necessary to dissolve the sericin; the 
purer and more carefully made soaps 
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are the cheapest in the end. A 
made of pure olive oil should be given 
the preference to that made from any 
other substance; and while there are 
differences in the appearance of olive § 
oil soaps of different manufacture, yet § 
it will be easy for the boiler of silk 
make the proper selection. Cents per 
pound should play less importance than 
the assurance that the soap 
from a straight olive oil, 
per pound be what it may. 
To boil off silk requires about [ 
pounds of soap for each 10 pounds of f 
skein silk in 3 gallons of water. 


is made 
let the cost 


These 


quantities may vary slightly, but for 
effective work and good results they § 
will not vary very much. The silk is j 


immersed for about an hour at a tem- 
perature ranging from 195 to 205 deg. 
Fahr., and during the immersion the 
silk should be regularly turned in order 
that every portion of it may be brought 
in free contact with the circulating soap 
solution. Should it be desired to dye 
the silk very light shades, it might be 
advantageous to pass the skeins through 
two soap baths, the first containing 
about 2 pounds of soap for each 10 
pounds of silk and the second about 
1’ pounds of soap for a like amount. 
Work in each bath under the same con- 
ditions as previously outlined. Should 
the silk be treated in this manner, the 
second soap bath should be used for the 
first treatment of the succeeding batch, 
adding about 1 pound of soap for each | 
10 pounds of silk. 

Perhaps in no other operation will 
the quality of the water manifest itself 
than in the stripping or boiling off, for 
should lime or magnesia be present in 
the water undissolved lime soap will 
form as a deposit that cannot be re- 
moved by any practical means. 

Should it be desired to boil off or 
strip the silk down to the net fiber, it 
will be necessary to put the silk in vats 
containing from 10 to 15 per cent soap F 
on the weight of the silk and keeping 
them heated for two or three hours at 
the boil. By this treatment the last § 
traces of sericin are completely re-j 
moved from the fiber and nothing re- | 
mains but the clean silk. To do this 
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yroperly requires that the silk skeins 
should be hung in a boiling soap liquor 
while packed in loosely woven bags, 
which will prevent the skeins from tan- 
gling or becoming matted. Stripping 
and boiling off is an art and requires 
considerable experience and close ob 
servation to know when the batches of 
silk are uniformly treated. [Even skill- 
ful dvers are sometimes confused about 
the appearance of the silk, since there 
is no means of testing to determine 
when the boiling off has been carried 
to the utmost. 


Regarding weighting. This subject 
has been treated so often that it seems 
unnecessary to allude to it, but in order 
to have the present article as complete 
as it should be reference to this impor- 
tant process of treating silk cannot be 
well omitted. It is not proposed to dis 
cuss the merits of silk weighting. It is 
a custom that has grown up through 
years and will probably always remain. 
That it has served a purpose in some 
instances cannot be denied. The most 
important point to keep in mind when 
weighting or dynamiting silk is the 
cleanness of the silk. To attempt suc- 
cessful weighting with tin upon a good 
grade of silk that has not been thor- 
oughly boiled off is but a waste of time. 
Stripping should be so complete that no 
grease or fatty acid of any kind re- 
mains on the fiber, since these will be 
converted into metallic soaps by ‘the 
tin used and which in turn will cause 
the development of tender spots and 
uneven dyeing. Washing of boiled-off 
silk preparatory to tin weighting should 
be so effected that no alkali remains, 
since traces of soda in the silk will 
combine with the muriatic acid of the 
tin, forming sodium chloride, which 
is positively detrimental to silk. It is 
for this reason that soaps used in strip- 
ping or boiling off should be as nearly 
neutral as possible and should not con- 
tain more. than ™% per cent of free 
caustic alkali determined by careful 
analysis. Guesswork in making this 
analvsis will not suffice. The attempt 
to use alkali to correct the hardness of 
water is likewise detrimental to the silk 
fiber for the above reason. 








While the details of the dynamiting 
process will not be given, since they are 
well known, it might be well to draw 
attention to the fact that the dynamite 
bath should be lead-lined and jacketed 
so as to permit the circulation of cold 
water ; that the temperature of the bath 
may be kept at 60 deg. Fahr. Should 
it become necessary to lower the tem 
perature of the bath in hot weather, ice 
should be added directly to the dyna- 
mite. Should the lead lining of the 
dynamite bath show at any time a white 
incrustation—while this matter is not 
injurious—yet it should be removed 
from time to time and not allowed to 
accumulate. A clean lead bath is one 
of the guarantees to clean finished silk. 

Controlling the strength of the éyna- 
mite bath is likewise important. <A 
hydrometer should be used and the 
strength kept at 54 deg. Tw. (about 30 
deg. Be). Should the bath become di- 
luted after the additions of ice in sum- 
mer time, it should be fortified and 
brought up to the proper strength by 
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the addition of a strong solution of dry 
stannic chloride. 


One point to guard against is to be 
careful about using a bath that has be- 
come cloudy and when this is noticed 
it points to the possibility of imperfect 
whizzing from the phosphate. All dy- 
namite baths should be strained so as 
to remove all floating particles, loose 
fiber, pieces of wood or other chemical 


substances that are likely to injure the 
fiber. 


The phosphate of soda bath requires 
no special mention since the material of 
which it is made is reasonably cheap. 
Its strength should be controlled with 
a hydrometer as for the previous bath. 
It should stand at about 9 to 11 deg. 
Tw. and from time to time should be 
strained so as to keep it clean and free 
from specks and other foreign matters. 
The silicate of soda bath requires rather 
close attention and the working condi- 
tion depends upon whether the silk 
passing through it is being heavily 
or light weighted. If of light 
weight, it thay be used as many 
as five or six times, but if heavily 
weighted silks are passing through it, 
the silicate bath should not be used 
more than three times. Watch out for 
cloudy batches and when this occurs, 
there is only one remedy and that is to 


pull the plug and let the liquor run off. 
Where such a bath is used the silk will 
invariably be chalky, and when dried a 


fine white powder will dust out. It is, 
therefore, poor economy to retain a 
bath that has “broken,” due to the ex- 
cessive number of silk passes. In this 
connection it might be observed that 
chalky silk cannot be rectified. No 
remedy exists that will overcome the 
chalk forming upon silk due to an 
overloaded silicate bath. Owing to the 
comparatively low cost of silicate of 
soda, no advantage will accrue to work- 
ing it beyond its possibilities. Indeed, 
a permanent white on silk passing 
through such a silicate bath will not be 
obtained. 


The use of sulphate of alumina as a 
“swelling” agent after weighting is oc- 
casionally resorted to for certain kinds 
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of silk goods. This bath should stand 
at about 15 deg. Tw. and heated to 
about 125 deg. Fahr. When in proper 
working condition it should be perfect- 
ly clear and of a peculiar pale bluish 
tint. Should it appear clouded or of 
a slight brownish tinge it should be re. 
garded with suspicion. 

Of course, washing between the va- 
rious baths is necessary, and it will be 
found poor economy to stint the water; 
indeed, the silk weighting department 
requires a very large amount of water 
in proportion to that amount required 
in other departments of the wet end 
of silk manufacturing, and in this de 
partment the water should be as pure as 
that used in the boiling-off operation. 
A well appointed dyehouse having a 
weighting department should be so laid 
out that both branches are separate. 
Owing to the character of the work 
done in the weighting there is little in 
common between it and the other de: 
partments. Therefore, it should be re- 
garded as a distinct branch. 


The dyehouse proper for skein silk 
does not require particular mention 
other than that all the kettles should be 
copper. They should be kept thorough- 
ly cleaned and ready for instant use 
for any shade desired. An exception, 
however, may be made where black silks 
are one of the standards of the dye 
house, and where large quantities of 
black are turned out it might be well 
to set off a portion of the dyehouse for 
this shade and no others. Fancies and 
mode shades, of course, can be dyed 
anywhere and any form of kettle can 
be made use of as the orders come in. 


One of the most important parts of 
a mill having a dyehouse is the drug 
room, that portion of the plant set 
apart for the storage, weighting-out and 
mixing of the various mordants, chem- 
icals and dyestuffs used by the dyer. 
There is no question but that the drug 
room proper has been one of the least 
considered sections of a mill, but owing 
to the nature of the work done in it, 
it should be given first consideration, 
for, as a rule, it serves, not only as a 
storeroom for the smaller dye pack- 
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ages, but as a laboratory and office for 
the head dyer and his assistants. It 
should be well lighted. It should be 
provided with ample table accommoda- 
tion; with suitable scales; a sink or 
wash trough of sufficient size in which 
scoops and pails can be comfortably 
washed and dried. It should be pro- 
vided with a window facing the north, 
in front of which should be placed a 
large wide shelf covered with black 
broadcloth which serves as a proper 
background for the matching of shades. 

The piece-goods dyehouse, in the 
main, does not differ materially from 
that of the skein-yarn dyehouse, except 
that the machinery is of an entirely 
different type. The principle of the 
piece-goods dyehouse is to keep the 
fabrics full width during the time that 
they are immersed in the dye liquor, 
and this means that each dye kettle 
should be of large size, made of wood 
and copper lined, and provided with a 
rotating winch, generally operated by 
hand, and over which the pieces pass 
full width during the dyeing. Certain 
classes of silk piece goods may be dyed 
on jigs, which are constructed some- 
what lighter than the jigs used for cot- 
ton piece-goods dyeing, but the princi- 
ple is identically the same. Some 
classes of cotton and silk mixed goods, 
which are always handled in silk dye- 
houses—especially those very beautiful 
brocade effects in black and white or 
in other colors where the cotton is dyed 
with sulphur colors in the presence of 
glue or glucose leaving the silk undyed, 
may be conveniently dyed in jigs. In- 
deed, it is desirable that they should be 
so dyed, for the reason that cotton re- 
quires a rather concentrated bath to 
obtain that degree of fullness, so much 
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desired for this class of fabrics. In 
some dyehouses where these goods are 
dyed, the cross-dyeing of the silk with 
acid colors is done in the open winch 
machines in which weaker solutions are, 
of necessity, employed. 

Recipes for dyeing some of the bro- 
cade-effect silk goods at this time are 
not necessary, since hardly two silk 
mills are operating upon identically the 
same lines and owing to the peculiar 
conditions existing in the dyestuff busi- 
ness to-day, continued uniform supplies 
of colors are problematical and fre- 
quently a dyer must work out almost 
from week to week the combinations 
that he will require for the orders in 
hand or anticipated. It might be said, 
however, that during the past three 
years the silk dyer has had many trials 
to overcome and has been compelled to: 
resort to expediencies of a nature that 
it was hard to believe could be over- 
come, but he has arisen to the emer- 
gency and has made the best use of the 
supplies at hand, with the result that the 
silk consuming public has had few 
grounds for complaint, for the quality 
of the output of the American silk dye- 
house during the past thirty months has 
been equal in every particular to the 
period prior to the war.—Silk Guide. 


The Sherwin Wool Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts with a capital of $10,000 


The St. Louis Coke & Chemical Com- 
pany, of Granite City, Ill., has been 
elected a member of the National Safe- 
ty Council, a non-commercial, co-oper- 
ative organization, with headquarters 
at Chicago, devoted to the prevention 
of industrial accidents. 
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FURFURAL — A REMARKABLE 
DISCOVERY 


Furfural, a new substance, obtained 
from corn cobs, which can be made 
into a great many dyes, several paints, 
lacquers and perhaps many other useful 
commodities, is the result of a series of 
experiments made by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to discover the 
best methods for the utilization of corn 
cobs. Furfural was recovered in the 
process which was developed. Further 
experiments have shown that it can be 
obtained in much larger quantities by 
chemical treatment of the adhesive 
recovered from corn cobs. It can be 
used successfully to manufacture hard 
resins similar to those used in making 
pipe stems and like articles, and it 
seems to have promise as an insecticide. 
This is what the bureau’s experts say 
of it: 

“Furfural has been, up to this time, a 
comparatively rare product and has 
been sold chiefly in small quantities for 
scientific purposes. The price is now 
about $17 a pound. Specialists of the 
Bureau of Chemistry says it can be 
manufactured from corn cobs at a cost 
of, perhaps, 15 or 20 cents a pound. 
The average scarcity and high price 
have prevented commercial use of fur- 
fural to any considerable extent, and 
the uses to which it can be put are, as 
yet, imperfectly known. 

“Its most important known use is, in 
chemical nomenclature, as an_ inter- 
mediate for dyes. A whole series of 
dyes may be prepared by interaction 
with various coal-tar products. Shades 
covering a very wide range have al- 
ready been made and tested in the bu- 
reau. 

“A plant handling, says, 100 tons of 
cobs a day would recover about a ton 
and a half of furfural a day as a by- 
product. A considerably larger quan- 
tity can be obtained from the corn ad- 
hesive by a compartively simple process. 

“Two grades of adhesive are recov- 
ered from the cobs. The first and more 
valuable one amounts to about 45 per 
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cent of the weight of the cobs. One of 
the principal uses now contemplated 
for it is as a substitute for silicate of 
soda in the manufacture of fiber con- 
tainer and wall board. It is both a 
cheaper and a better material than sili- 
cate of soda. The cop adhesive has 
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been tested under practical mill condi- 

tions and found suitable in every way, #freight 
Other uses to which the cob adhesive Mspeed a 
may be put are labeling of containers Muse. 
and manufacture of coarse envelopes § 

and paper bags. It has also been suc-@ Gove 
cessfully tested as a sizing for walls and @humor- 
for the manufacture of paper-coated dry.” 
pasteboard. j 

“The second adhesive is of lower Adhe 
grade and can be -used only for such @ninistr: 
purposes as foundry cores and as a do,” m 
binder for the coal dust fuel known as MMdidn’t. 
briquette. : 

“A considerable quantity of acetic Atte 
acid is liberated in the process of ex- ward t 
tracting the adhesive, passes off with MO Pro! 
the vapor, is condensed and recovered vith e1 
as acetate of lime. At present the ace. _ 
tate of lime, from which by far the %¢™ 
greater part of commercial acetic acid is J Textile 
made, is obtained by distilling wood #8U4t@"! 
and is very impure. The acetate of WYeT W 
lime obtained from cobs is almost 3 
chemically pure. It te 

“The residue after these substances a 
have been recovered from the cobs is Bocuse 
an almost pure cellulose, but possessing B= 
very little fiber. It may be used in the BF aig 
manufacture of dynamite, linoleum and Buorryi; 
in every line of work where wood flour ming ft 
is now used. It will be used also asa 
filler for many kinds of paper. Edite 

“The United States produces from —s thos 
2,500,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 bushels fs thos 


of corn every year. That means 18,- §PTopag: 
000,000 or 20,000,000 tons of cobs. A 
large percentage, of course, is not avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes, being 


scattered over the farms or fed with 
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the corn. Large quantities, however, #Ce” 1 
are concentrated at central points and | he nev 
are easily available. The establishment J" th 
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of a plant for the manufacture of corn- 
cob products in the Ohio Valley is be- 
ing contemplated. Three shellers will 
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furnish 24,000 tons of cobs a year. The 
plant will operate on a basis of 100 a 
day. It will turn out cob adhesive, fur- 





0 Brural, acetate of lime, and cellulose.” 
a sscihoatial daca 
li- 
me Dye-a-Grams 
-@ Express shipments are slower than 
y, @freight used to be, which fact may 
ve speed along aeroplanes for commercial 
rs use. 
es | rr 
c-™@ Governor Cox may have a sense of 
nd Mhumor—but from all accounts it is not 
ed WF dry.” 
—0-- 
er Adherents of the Washington Ad- 
ch ministration who crowed, “McAdoo’ll 
a fdo,” must be disappointed now that he 
as lidn’t. 
—_O— 

ic @ After next March we may look for- 
x- Mward to less political log-rolling, and 
th @to protection for the dye industry. 
ed @vith emphasis on “look forward to!” 
"e-. a 
he @ German dyes released through the 
i; mlextile Alliance were sold “without 
of MRUarantee”—as if a German guarantee 
of @vere worth anything. 
ste _. ee : 

It’s a wonder that some of the mills 
__ @hat are running on short time didn’t 
© use the scarcity of German dyes as an 
8 Bexcuse. 
ng ones 
he » And some of the mills who are not 
nd vorrying about German dyes are run- 
Ul Bning full time. 
a ae 

Editorial excerpts: “None so blind 
ym #S those who will not see.” Unless it 
els S those who are blinded by German 
8,- BPropaganda! 
Af G BT. 
il- ; tne enTE 
ng & Under the laws of Massachusetts, the 
th @Holyoke Silk Hosiery Company has 
er, een incorporated. Headquarters of 
nd ‘the new firm will be located in Holyoke, 
nt #@nd the capital is $180,000. The in- 
n- MC°TPorators include Edward P. Bagg, 
ye- MCharles P. Randall and Edgar O. 
lt @Harris. 
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HOW THE LONGWORTH BILL 
WAS SHELVED—DYE-A- 
GRAMMATICALLY 
SPEAKING 

By “Absorption” of un-American 
opinion. 

By “Penetrating” Congress with Ger- 
man propaganda. 

3y “Exhausting” temporarily the pa- 
tience of those who have the dye in- 
dustry at heart. 

By “Developing” a feeling of “pity” 
for the poor unfortunate German na- 
tion. 

By “Stripping” Congress of its op- 
portunity to do something worth while. 

By “Adding” to the overladen shelves 
of Congress a bill much needed for the 
safeguarding of the industry. 
ih me 


Under the laws of New Jersey, the 
Southern Dyestuffs Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,- 
000 to manufacture chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. Headquarters of the new com- 
pany will be at 810 Broad Street, New- 
ark, that State, and the incorporators 
consist. of Howard Peck, Hobart P. 
Brown and M. F. Howland. 





Continued reports of a scarcity of 
both dyestuffs and coal for the carrying 
on of the bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing trades of Lancashire 
reach this country. In the case of coal, 
firms have several times been obliged 
to resort to the use of the lump variety 
instead of the fine coal usually em- 
ployed, and this being more expensive, 
has added to the cost of manufacturing. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Announcement has been made by 
the Pfeiffer Color Company, New 
York City, that the offices of this con- 
cern have been moved to 99 John 
Street. 


It has been reported by the Almore 
Dye Works, of Chicago, that one of 
the trucks of this company was recent- 
ly stolen, together with some $2,000 
worth of goods. 


Under the laws of Delaware the 
Dyeanilin Chemical Company has been 
incorporated. The capital of the new 
enterprise is $150,000, and headquar- 
ters will be in New York City. 


George T. Mager, formerly of the 
Atlas Finishing Company, has left that 
firm to become associated with the Cos- 
mos Dyeing & Printing Company, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 


Under the laws of Mississippi, the 
Cotton Mills Products Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Headquarters of the com- 
pany will be in Winona, that State, and 
the incorporators consist of J. W. Sa- 
ders, Meridian, Miss. ; S. W. Weis, New 
Orleans; Phillip Block, Chicago, and 
T. S. Simpson, manager, Winona. 


The Frissell Fabric Company has 
been organized in Middletown, Conn., 
with a capitalization of $100,000. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, F. H. Frissell; vice-president, 
Howard H. Warner; treasurer, W. C. 
Howard; secretary, A. D. Chaffee; di- 
rectors, F. H. Frissell, A. D. Chaffee, 
F. H. Frissell, Jr., W. C. Howard and 
H. H. Warner. The principal office of 
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the firm will be located at 363 } 
Street, Middletown, while the fag 
will be in Higganum. The firm 
manufacture all kinds of textile 
rics. 


By recent decrees, Austria hag 
moved the import duty from coa 
oils of the benzol series having a 
cific gravity of over 0.950; from 
wood spirit and calcium chloridé 


Plans have been completed by 
Lion Knitting Mills, Power Ave 
Cleveland, manufacturers of 
goods, athletic hosiery, sweaters, 
for the erection of a new two- 
knitting mill, 82x95 feet, at 
Twenty-fifth Street and Meyers 
nue. The estimated cost of the} 
plant is about $50,000. J. J. Pha 
is president of the company. 


Announcement has been made by 
Butterworth-Judson Corporation, 
Broadway, New York City, to the 
fect that the company has tempor 
closed its Newark plant on accour 
the acute shortage of coal and raw 
terials. Operation will be resume 
is stated, as soon as it is possible to 
tain supplies. , 


With a capital of $150,000, the § 
mokin Hosiery Mills have been i 
porated under the laws of Pent 
vania to manufacture hosiery for mil 
women and children. The mills! 
he located at Shamokin, that State, 
the incorporators consist of Daniel 
Maurer, Charles F. Whary and 
Mallick, all of Shamokin. 


Damage to the extent of about $& 
000, as well as a temporary shut-dom 
resulted when the fire demon visited# 
plant of the Kohlin Chemical and 
Company, Lincoln, N. J., recently. 
plant manufactures Prussian Blue. # 
though the plant of the Raritan Ani 
Works, near at hand, was threa 
by the flames, it was only very sligit 
damaged and did not suspend opét 
tions. i 
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ANILINE OIL 
AMIDO H ACID 
DINITRC TOLUOL 
METANILIC ACID 
MIXED TOLUIDINE 
|} META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE 
PARA AMIDO ACETANILID 


| PARA NITROSO DIMETHYL- 
ANILINE 


National Aniline & Chemical 
ompany, ![nc. 
Main Sales Office, 21 Burling Slip, New York | 
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